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WAITING FOR. DINNER. 


‘‘Dinner is nearly ready, Louisa,” said her 
mamma; ‘‘ and you had better put by your draw- 
ing and change your frock, for I am expecting 
your papa every minute.” 

The lively girl immediately put up her pencils 
and portfolio, and ran out of the room. She 
presently returned again, with her face washed 
and glowing with health and beauty, her hair 
neatly combed, and her morning frock exhanged 
for one of white muslin. 

** You see, mamma, I am quite in time,” said 
she, as she opened the dining-room door; ‘‘ for | 
believe papa is not yet come, as I have not heard 
the hall bell ring, nor seen Robert go to take his 
horse.” : 

‘* He is rather behindhand to-day,” said Mrs. 
F.; ‘* when he left us in the morning, he propos- 
ed returning by four o’clock. You should have 
had your dinner at the usual time, my dear, had I 
known he would be so late.” 

Louisa went to the window and stood for some 
time watching for her father’s appearance. Ten 
minutes passed away, and he did not arrive. *‘*] 
wish T had something to do, mamma,” said she at 
last, ‘‘ to employ the time till papa comes home; 
and yet it seems scarcely worth while to begin my 
drawing again, as we are expecting him every 
minute; neither is it worth while to fetch a book, 
as he would perhaps be here by the time I reach- 
ed the library.” 

‘*Let us try to find some amusement, then,” 
replied her mother, ‘‘ that will divert your atten- 
tion during the interim.” 

‘Oh, mamma,” rejoined Louisa, ‘‘there is 
nothing to amuse me here, in the dining-room; 
nothing but sideboards, and tables, and celerets; 
I wish we had staid in the drawing-room.” 

‘* Nothing but sideboards, tables, and celerets, 
Louisa?” said Mrs. F. ‘‘ look on the table, and 
tell me what is there.” 

‘* Knives and forks, mamma, plates and stands, 
silver spoons and silver forks, salts and castors, 
candles and candlesticks, damask table-cloth, mus- 
tard, pepper, vinegar.” 

What are knives made of?” said Mrs. F. 

‘* The handles are made of ivory, mamma,” re- 
plied Louisa, ‘‘ and the blades are made of steel.” 

** And what is steel, and what is ivory?” said 
her mother. 

‘€ Steel is iron prepared by fire,” replied Louisa, 
‘* and ivory is the tusk of the elephant.” 

‘© Very well,” said Mrs. F.; ‘‘ and of what are 
the spoons and forks made?” 

‘* Of silver, mamma, a metal procured from the 
mines of Potosi, in South America.” 


‘the hot liquid glass. 





‘* And the salts and castors—of what are they 
made ?”’ 

‘* Of glass, mamma, cut-glass. Glass is made 
of sand and. flint, melted together in a furnace. 
You know I went to see a glass-house in East 
Cambridge once, and was so much delighted with 
the dexterity with which the workmen made up 
cups and tumblers, in a minute almost, just by 
twisting, and turning, and blowing a little bit of 
What question have you to 
put next?” 

‘Can you tell me of what the candles and 
candlesticks are made?”’ 

‘¢ The candlesticks are of silver, like the forks 
and spoons; and the candles are of tallow, or of 
wax, I do not know which. Tallow is the fat of 
various animals; wax is procured by bees from 
various flowers; they make the cells or combs, in 
which they put their honey, of wax, I believe.” 

‘‘ Very well. Now for the damask table- 
cloth?” 

‘«Tt is made of thread; mamma, wove into va. 
rious patterns. Thread is made of the fibrous 
stalks of a plant called flax, which bears blue 
blossoms, and is very pretty and delicate. You 
showed me a field of flax once, when we were 
walking, and described the whole process of its 
being manufactured into thread, and spun and 
weve into linen cloth.” 

‘*T am very glad you remember so well what I 
have told you, my dear little girl,” said Mrs. F.; 
‘*and I shall have more pleasure in future from 
giving you information upon various subjects, be- 
cause | shall feel assured that my pains are not 
thrown away.” : 

** Hark! did not the hall bell ring?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Louisa, in a joyful tone, ‘‘ papa 
is indeed come! It is ten minutes since I last 
looked at the timepiece, mamma. How quickly 
the time has passed since you began to ask me 
questions! I had almost forgotten we were wait- 
ing dinner.” 

‘You see, my dear,” said Mrs. F. ‘‘ that every 
object around us may furnish a source of useful 
inquiry or information. We should make the 
most use of every moment, and endeavor to turn 
every thing to some account. You have been 
more pleasantly, as well as more usefully, em- 
ployed during the last quarter of an hour, in exer- 
cising your memory by replying to my inquiries, 
than you would have been in standing at the win- 
dow and exclaiming,—‘‘ Oh, how I wish papa 
would come!”’ which, after all, would not have 
brought him any the sooner.” —Amusing Storres. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

[By a Missionary at the Sandwich Islands.} 

THE MISERY OF HAVING NOTHING TO DO. 

The habit of comparing our, own circumstances 
in life with the circumstances of those whom God 
has blessed with greater affluence, is unhappy, as 
it usually induces discontent, which often ripens 
into murmuring against the arrangemerts of 
Providence. How much more desirable is the 
habit of thinking of those whose circumstances in 
life are less favorable—of contrasting our condi- 
tion with the children of poverty, and affliction. 
The frequent perusal, in days of childhood, of 
some portion of Thompson’s winter, had a very fa- 
vorable influence on my own mind, and would 
have, doubtless, on the minds of the youthful 
readers of the Companion. ‘Take the following as 
a specimen :— 

‘“ How many feel, this very moment, death, 


| And all the sad variety of pain; 

How many sink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame. How many bleed, 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man. 

iow many pine in want and dungeon gloom, 

Shut from the common air, and common use 

Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Ofinisery. Sore pierced by wintry winds 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty. How many shake 

With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 

Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse.” 

Who can contemplate scenes of suffering with 
which the world is filled, without feeling emotions 
of gratitude to God, for His distinguished favors? 
May all who learn to read the Companion, learn 
|to estimate their distinguishing advantages for 
being virtuous and happy. 

In this paper, I propose to describe one fruitful 
source of misery and sin, with which I am familiar 
at the Sandwich Islands. It isthis: the great mass 
of children and youth have nothing to do! 

Nearly everything that can be called labor at 
these islands, may be included in cultivating the 
ground, fishing, building, and canoe making. 
The common people have no title to their lands, 
and as they may be removed at any time from the 
lands which they cultivate, they cultivate as little 
as possible. For the same reason, they seldom 
build anything, excepting a grass house of the 
cheapest construction. Very seldom have | seen 
children, or boys of considerable size assisting 
their parents in cultivating the ground, or erecting 
ahouse. They more frequently fish, but much of 
the time, the common people are prohibited from 
fishing; the sea no less than the dry land belong- 
ing to the chiefs! Canoe making is too laborious 
for children. They may be employed, for aught 
I know, in bird catching; but this is a dangerous 
business, and is near, I trust, being forever aban- 
doned. What then is there for children to do? 
Here are no carpenters, save now and then a 
foreigner, who cares very little how ignorant the 
people remain of his craft. Here are no shoe- 
makers, armorers, hatters, saddle and harness 
makers, tailors, clothiers, watch-makers, &c. &c. 
And if there were, it could be of very little use to 
the poor children. If they should learn either of 
the above trades, they could find little encourage- 
ment among a people, very few of whom eve: 
think of wearing shoes, or anything better than a 
grass hat, who live in straw cottages, ride if at all, 
on wooden saddles, with a rope for a bridle, and 
who, in short, are wholly unable to employ any 
kind of mechanic. The case of little girls has 
hitherto been even worse than that of boys—and 
not one in ten, at present, has any thing to do. 
The children of these islands, you will easily see 
have a great deal of leisure. Those near our 
stations are obliged to go to school, a small part 
of the time, but so small a part, and the schools 
are in general so poorly managed, that this por- 
tion of their time can scarcely be said to be re- 
deemed from the common stock, which runs to 
waste. So completely are they masters of their 
own time, that I do not believe that any little girl, 
or boy, at these islands, ever wished to be a kitten. 
No, uo, kittens of New England are models of in- 
dustry, compared with children of Hawaii! 

Now does any one of my readers say, happy, 
happy children, inhabiting the sunny isles of the 
Pacific! Absolutely nothing to do, but seek their 
own gratification without fear or restraint! Hap- 
py? no you say. The goats which graze the sides 
of their mountains, may be happy—or the kitten 
which gambols on your kitchen hearth, may be 
happy. They act in accordance withthe laws of 
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their nature. They feel no remorse at the mis- 
improvement oftime. They have no forebodings of 
coming want. God formed them for the purpose 
of play, and will call them to no account. But 
till the nature of Hawaiian children is totally 
changed, they can never be truly bappy. with their 
present habits. 

Children at these islands are often hungry. 
Parents, though they commonly countenance their 
children in these idle habits, are far from being 
prompt in supplying their wants. They are them- 
selves indolent. They are improvident. They 
are, of course, often destitute of food for them- 
selves or children. When children in these cir- 
cumstances can find none to give them, they bare- 
ly subsist on sugar cane, or roots obtained from 
the mountains. I know not that any die from ac- 
tual hunger, but there is not a little suffering; and 
children who spend the day in leisure, often go to- 
bed supperless. Say, ye who adinire the happi- 
ness of the dwellers in these sunny isles, what 
think you of days of leisure, succeeded by nights of 
painfulness induced by hunger? 

But we have other than sunny days at the Sand- 
wich Islands. In many parts of the islands, chil- 
dren who have no disposition to seek clothes, who 
prefér leisure to toil, actually suffer from cold. 
True, we have no frosts, excepting on the moun- 
tains; but we have rain, with strong winds, and 
cool nights. I have passed a few very disagreea- 
ble nights at these islands, when from home, 
though warmly clad, for want of a cloak or blan- 
ket. But children have often next to no gar- 
ment. They must, however, lie down in this 
plight on a bare mat, with the dogs and fleas! 
Such is the fruit of leisure at these islands. 
Would the readers of the Companion exchange 
their clean, warm beds, and sweet sleep for this 
leisure? 

Sach are the circumstances of children here in 
time of health. In seasons of sickness, their suf- 
ferings are often great. Why should they not be? 
‘They are destitute of nearly every comfort. They 
have no medical advice, or one worse than none; 
no skilful and kind and attentive nurse; nothing 
to soothe save their ordinary fare; seldom a light, 
or the attention of a watcher! If they suffer, 
during the night, they suffer—if they die, they 
die, unsoothed, unseen. What think you of the 
circumstances of the Sandwich Island children? 

Finally, idleness in children at these islands, in- 
duces vicious habits. They are ready for every 
evil work. They mingle in each other’s sports. 
They tempt each other to sin. ‘They rush togeth- 
er the downward road; and if spared to become 
men, are poor, degraded, often diseased, and truly 
miserable. Such are the legitimate fruits of indo- 
lence. Such the misery of those who have noth- 
ing todo! While then you rejoice, that God has 
cast your lot where you have to labor, and where 
you will probably be compelled to do so till vou 
die, you will pity those who taste not the sweets 
of honest labor; but eat the bitter fruits of indo- 
leace. ‘You'will also bless God who is waking up 
the children of Hawaii to a sense of their wretch- 
edness, and giving them a desjre to improve; and 
finally, you will pray that all heathen nations may 
be enlightened, renewed and saved. 

Yours with affection, J. S. Green. 
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CHRISTIAN HUMILITY, 


** The rich and poor meet together, the Lord is the maker 
of them all.”°— Proverbs, xxii. ‘ 

This important truth had been early impressed 
on the mind of Susanna Scott, by her pious and 
judicious mother, who made her little zirl learn 
by heart this useful proverb, as the best lesson she 
could give her against pride; and as Susanna was 
a docile and obedient child, it was not given in 
vain. She taught her to remember that, though 
society was divided into numerous classes, these 
distinctions had no existence in the sight of God, 
in whose eyes all men are equally regarded. 


‘* My child,” she would say, ‘‘ when you hear 
the sweet sound of the Sabbath bells inviting 
Christians to the house of prayer, you must con- 
‘sider yourself as forining a part of one large fami- 
ly, some of whom are rich, others poor, but none 
of which are forgotten before God. ‘Those who 
love him among the indigent, are dear to him as 
the wealthy who honor him; while those who de- 
spise him, he also will despise. Too many, Su- 
sanna, carry their foolish pride with them into the 
sanctuary, and therefore reap no spiritual benefit 
from their attendance there, ‘ for God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble.’” Mrs. 
Scott added example to precept; she was accus- 
tomed to admit into her pew, any person who 
wanted a seat, without regarding the meanness of 
their station, or poverty of their dress. 

It happened, one afternoon, that Mrs. Scott was 
too unwell to attend service at St. Pancras, which 
was her parish church; so Susanna and her cousin 
Sophia went without her. It was only a few Sun- 
days after the consecration of the building to the 
worship of God, consequently it was very much 
crowded, and many persons were obliged to stand 
in the aisles. Among these, Susanna perceived a 
poor woman of very sickly appearance, with a lit- 
tle boy in her hand, leaning against one of the 
pews, seemingly very faint from the pressure of 
those near her. She immediately beckoned to 
her, and opening the door, made room for her and 
her child, in the kindest manner, regardless of 
the displeasure of her cousin, who whispered loud 
enough for the poor woman to hear; ‘‘ What can 
you mean, Susanna, by bringing in this mean 
woman to sit with us. It is quite ridiculous of you; 
pray tell her to go out, for if you do not, I will.” 

**Oh, fie! cousin Sophia; you forget that ‘the 
rich and poor [here] meet together, for the Lord 
is the maker of them all.’ Pray, do not behave so 
very improperly.” 

Sophia was about to make some rude reply, but 
Susanna besought her to keep silence; and open- 
ing her Bible, began to read a few verses, accord- 
ing to her usual custom when too early. 

Sophia was too much under the influence of 
temper to follow her example. She flounced, 
drew her petticoats tightly round her, as if she 
dreaded their being touched by the clean, though 
homely garment of the intruder, expressing by 
every look and gesture, her contempt and disgust. 

The service (which appeared very long to this 
haughty girl) was scarcely over, before she re- 
newed her attack on her meek relative, and said a 
great many harsh things to her, to which, how- 
ever, she wisely made no reply. 

When the young people entered Mrs. Scott’s 
apartment, their several feelings were very plainly 
written on their countenances. The sweet ex- 
pression of early piety was mixed with concern, in 
Susanna’s face, while the traits of pride and ill- 
humor marked that of her cousin. 

** What is the matter with you, my dear girls?” 
asked Mrs. Scott, in a tone of anxiety. 

‘*T have been very much vexed with Susanna’s 
conduct, aunt,” replied Sephia, reddening; she 
chose to ask a poor, shabby looking woman and 
her child into the pew, and every body stared at 
us; and indeed, [was so vexed and mortified, that 
I could not attend to the service.” 

‘* Susanna acted very properly, my dear niece; 
for she has only put in practice some rules I early 
taught her to observe; and it gives me pleasure 
to find she has profited by them. But why should 
her conduct offend you? did the poor woman and 
her child behave amiss?” 

** No, aunt! but 1 was uncomfortable, because 
I was not used to sit with such persons. Indeed 
I never opened our pew door, in the country, to 
any but well-drest or genteel looking people.” 

**And why to well-drest or genteel-looking 
people, Sophia, more than to poor or ill-drest peo- 
ple? Are the first better Christians?” 

**] do not know about that, dear aunt; but 
you know ladies feel uncomfortable and fatigued 
if they cannot get a seat, and have to stand in the 





aisle.” 





‘* I suppose standing in the aisles is not more 
agreeable to the poor, than to their wealthier 
neighbors,” replied Mrs. Scott. ‘‘ Can you tell me 
for what purpose people of all ranks assemble 
themselves together in the house of God?” 

‘*To say their prayers, and hear a sermon,” 
said Sophia. 

‘* Or, rather, to pray to God, and hear his holy 
word read and explained, my dear niece; is it only 
genteel and richly-attired persons who are entitled 
to the high privilege of holding Communion with 
their Creator? Are the blessings of the Gospel 
confined to them alone? Will God turn away 
from the prayer offered by the lowly lips of pov- 
erty in sincerity of heart?” 

‘*No, aunt; but then the forms of society do 
not allow us to keep company with the unedu- 
cated.” 

‘True; but although compliance with these 
forms is not blameable in the drawing-room, where 
the poor would be cut of their place, it is criminal 
to carry them into church with us, where we only 
meet as sinners, to offer up our prayers in the 
name of One ‘ who came to visit us in great hu- 
mility,’ leaving the bosom of His heavenly Father, 
to put on ‘the likeness of sinful flesh,’ to wear the 
garments of poverty, to labor in a humble calling, 
till the time of His manifestation was come; and 
then to preach the Gospel, and finally to die for 
our sakes; making an atonement for us with His 
blood. Sophia, we cannot despise the poor, with- 
out despising the meek and lowly Jesus, who was 
found in that station.” 

Sophia blushed deeply; tears filled her eyes— 
‘*Dear aunt, [ have been a wicked and sinful 
girl; I never saw pride in its true light, before; 
and now I am convinced of its impropriety, and 
will try to amend my fault. How much better 
Susanna has behaved than I, who am so many 
years older! I wish I was as good as she is.” ~ 

** She is not good, Sophia, she is born in sin, 
and is subject to the same infirmities and tempta- 
tions that you are. Religion has taught her to 
quell these evil passions, and I trust she does not 
forget, that ‘the Lord has made of one blood, 
every nation upon earth.’ ” 

‘© Will you teach me out of the word of God 


as you have taught Susanna?” asked Sophia, in a — 


timid voice, quite unlike her usual arrogant manner. 
** Willingly, my dear child,” replied Mrs. Scott. 
And from that day Sophia shared all her cousin’s 
lessons. Nor has she ever forgotten the expe- 
rience of that Sabbath day. Her altered conduct 
in the house of God, shows she feels, that there, 
at least, ‘the rich and poor meet together, for the 
Lord is the maker of them all.”—Moral Stories. 
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POOR HARRY! 
OR, THE FATAL QUARREL. 

There were two boys, who once lived in a 
small village, the one named Richard and the 
other Harry. Richard’s father was rich, but 
Harry was the son of a lonely widow, who was ex- 
tremely poor. Now, Richard was one of those 
quarrelsome boys, who are always doing mischief. 
Sometimes he would throw stones from the hill- 
side upon the passing traveller; he was always 
calling the poor old people of the place wicked 
names, and hardly a day passed in which he did 
not fall out with some of his schoolmates. 

One fine summer’s morning, as Harry was going 
to the store with a bottle to get some molasses, 
Richard met him. 

**Holloa, Mr. Harry,” said he, ‘‘ where are 
you going?” as he aimed a kick at, his bottle. 

‘To Mr. Day’s store; but don’t kick my bot- 
tle,” replied Harry. 

‘“*There, get out with you, Mr. Ragamuffin,” 
ae Richard, as he pushed him violently into the 
road. 

Harry fell down, and in falling broke his bottle 
against'a stone. This made him feel angry, 
though he was gencrally a pretty quiet boy. So, 
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getting up, he stepped up to Richard, and said, 

‘*Don’t you push me down again; if you do, 
look out,” and he clenched his fists in great wrath. 

‘*Look out! Pooh! Who cares for such a 
Why I could thrash 
half a dozen of you,” replied Richard, as he 
tanntingly shook his fist in the other’s face. 

‘* Don’t shake your fist at me again,”’ said Har- 
ry, ‘‘or [’ll whip you till you’re sick of it.” 

‘¢ Whip me!” responded Richard, as he clench- 
ed his fists, and looked more like a little savage 
than like a civilized child, ‘‘ it would take half a 
dozen like you to do it, but if you want to fight, 
come on,” and he pulled off his coat in all the mad- 
ness of wicked passion. 

By this time a number of idle boys had gather- 
ed round them, and were crying in noisy tones, 
‘©A fight! a fight!” and some of them were 
sneering at poor Harry, who now felt disposed to 
xettle the matter without coming to blows. But some 
of them set up acry of ‘‘ Coward! coward!” while 
others patted him on the shoulder, and told him 
‘* not to be afraid, but to give Dick a licking for 
his impudence.” So poor Harry foolishly con- 
sented to fight, and the battle commenced. 

Oh! it was a sad and painful sight, at which 
angels might weep, to see those boys rushing at 
each other, like wild beasts, and striking with all 
their might at each other’s faces, 

Their eyes glared furiously, and-their hands and 
cheeks were soon smeared with blood. Some- 
times they fell, and then the wicked boys around 
them raised them up and urged them, all tired, 
exhausted and giddy with pain to the strife again. 

At last, after fighting for half an honr, poor 
Harry, in falling, struck his head against a rock 
by the road side, and was taken up senseless, and 
carried home to his mother’s cottage. 

Alas! how it pains my heart to finish this sad 
tale. Harry never spoke again. The blow he 
received from the rock was fatal. After lingering 
a few hours he expired, and his young spirit was 
hurried away to meet its God! O, awful meeting! 
Alas! that Harry should have been so wicked as 
to fight.— Sabbath School Messenger. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE INQUISITION, 


Ellen. Mother, I have often heard of the Inqui- 
sition, but do not know anything very definite re- 
_specting it. Will you please to give us some ac- 
count about it? 
Mother. The Inquisition is ‘‘ a court, or tribunal 
established in Catholic countries, for the exami- 
nation and punishment of heretics. This court 
was established in the twelfth century, by father 
Dominic, who was charged by pope Innocent 
Third, with orders to excite catholic princes and 
people to exterminate heretics.” This tribunal 
not only punished people for crimes, but with aw- 
ful severity, punished them for their thoughts. 
The religion of Spain has been intimately connect- 
ed with the Inquisition. I will therefore give you 
some account of its establishment in that country. 
E. Were the Spaniards willing to have the In- 
quisition introduced there? 
M. No, my dear, far from it; for although 
bigoted to a great degree, they resisted the intro- 
duction of this hellish tribunal They murdered 
the monks, stoned the inquisitors, and stabbed 
them at the foot of the altar. The opposition was 


so tumultuous and violent, that all the authority of 


the king and church was scarcely sufficient to sup- 
ress it. It was during the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in the year 1431, that the modern 
Inquisition was established in Spain. 
E. Why was the king anxious to have the In- 
quisition established in that country? 
M. Because he was a very avaricious man, and 
this was a means of augmenting his wealth. Per- 
sons condemned by this court, were more generally 


Juliana. Was the queen willing to have the In- 
quisition established in Spain? ' 
M. No, the kind and amiable Isabella, the 
friend of Columbus, was very much opposed to it, 
till finally she was induced, by her confessor Tor- 
quemada, to give her consent. The work of im- 
prisonment and death was commenced among the 
Jews, there being at this time great numbers of 
this persecuted people in Spain. They were 
generally rich, and the prospect of accumulating 
property, was, no doubt, the reason why the first 
destructions of this infernal court were scattered 
ameng them. , 

E. 1 should have thought, mother, that they 
would have left the country. 

M. They thought so too, and a hundred thou- 
sand families emigrated; but Torquemada, who 
was the head of the Inquisition; was too blood- 
thirsty to allow them to escape, atid it was pub- 
licly announced that all, who attempted to escape, 
should be regarded as heretics. Those who were 
flying, were arrested, imprisoned, and their goods 
sequestered. Only four days after the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in Spain, six individuals 
were burned, and ten more in a few days. 

J. O how dreadful! Poor creatures! They 
could neither be permitted to live at home, nor to 
make their escape, but must die. 

Mz. In the single city of Seville, in less than six 
months, 298 of these unfortunate beings were 
burned. In other parts of the province, during 
the same time, more than 2000 prisoners were 
condemned, and committed to the flames. In 
order to save time, there was erected, just out of 
Seville, a scaffolding of stone, on which were plac- 
ed four hollow statutes of plaster. In these the 
condemned were slowly burned. 

E. Now, mother, I see why you called the In- 
quisition a hellish tribunal; for I think, that even 
the devils themselves, could hardly do worse. 

M. Yes, my dear. The proceedings of this 
court were probably more like hell than anything 
which ever transpired on earth. Alt persons sum- 
moned, who did not obey the summons, were con- 
demned. If they did obey, they were, generally, 
either condemned or tortured to death. So to be 
summoned, and to be put to death, were terms of 
nearly equivalent meaning. The conduct of de- 
ceased persons was examined, and if they were 
found to have been guilty they were condemned, 
their bones were dug up and burned, and their 
goods confiscated. But it is time to conclude this 
conversation. We will have a little talk on this 
subject at some other time. R. E. 
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GETTING READY. 
When I was a lad, and lived by the seaside, J 
could always tell when the sailors were going out 
to sea, because | saw them preparing for it. The 
vessel was looked over, the rigging and tackling 
were carefully examined, the ballast was put into 
the hold, the basket of victuals and barrel of water 
were put on board, and, when every thing was 
ready, away the vessel sailed. ; 
When a traveller is going a journey, he pre- 
pares for it; he looks out clothes enough to wear, 
food enough to eat, and money enough to spend; 
he takes his great coat to keep him warm, and an 
umbrella to keep him dry, and, when all is pre- 
pared, he starts off. 
When a builder undertakes to build a house, he 
prepares for it; he draws out the plan, gives or- 
ders for the materials, the timber, the stone, the 
bricks, the glass, the sand, the lime; he appoints 


all before-hand; and when all is arranged, the 
building is begun. 

Every wise person, who has anything to do, or 
any where to go, prepares for it; ministers pre- 
pare their sermons hefore they preach them; they 
shut themselves in a room alone, and there, with 
the Bible before them, they read, and search, and 





persons of wealth, whose property they confiscated. 





the men to labor, and carefully counts the cost of 


their Father who is in heaven, helps them to make 
known the love of Christ, who died to save sin- 
ners. Sunday School teachers prepare to meet 
their classes; many of them are closely occupied 
all the week, and have but little time to get ready 
for teaching; but they love their work dearly. 
And should not children prepare to meet their 
teachers; to get ready for school? they certainly 
ought to do'so, Their lessons should be learned 
quite perfectly; there should be no shoes to be 
cleaned on the Sabbath morning, no errands to 
run, no Bible nor hymn book to be searched after. 
just as school time comes; all should be prepared 
before-hand, over-night, and by no means should 
they leave home without prayer. I could not con- - 
sider those children perfectly prepared to enter a 
Sunday School, who have not sought their Lord 
before they set out. Let all Sabbath scholars 
think of this, and get ready for school; prepare to 
meet their kind teachers. _ 

I shall now show that there are three things, 
which ought to be early thought of, and carefuliy 
prepared for. The first I shall name is sickness, 
and nearly all mankind are visited by sickness. 
All children, who put off seeking the Lord till such 
a time, will feel how foolishly they have acted; 
they will find enough to do to use remedies and to 
bear their severe pains. It is only the children af 
God, the truly pious, who are prepared to endure 
patiently all the sufferings of a sick bed. O Lord! 
prepare me to meet sickness. 

The second thing I shall point you to, is death. 
Of the certainty of this solemn change, there can 
be no doubt whatever, for ‘‘it is appointed unto 
all men once to die.” -Your dear friends may try 
their very best to ease your pains, and restore you 
to health again; they may be with you in your 
sick chamber, but no further; you must die alone; 
and what an hour will that be, when you take the 
last look around the room, and bid the last fare- 
well to your weeping relatives! How necessary it 
is to prepare for death in the time of health, and in 
the days of our youth. 

The third thing I shall mention, is judgment, 
and that is the most solemn occasion of all. You 
will have to meet God at the !ast great day; and 
who can tell what a meeting that will be? ‘‘ It is 
appointed unto all men once to die, but after this 
the judgment.” Have you ever seriously thought 
of this meeting? -Suppose now, that the great 
trumpet should suddenly sound from heaven, and 
you were in a moment called to judgment. Would 
it find you prepared? I sadly fear that a great 
uumber of youths are unfit to appear before their 
God. You may be drawing nigh unto death, 
therefore be wise, and consider your latter end. 
The Lord, also, is at hand, and let this thought 
induce you, this day, to prepare to meet your God. 

I will now just relate an anecdote of a littie 
Sunday scholar, and then leave you to think over 
what you have read. And I hope it will induce 
you to seek after the heavenly mansions which 
are prepared for the children of God. ‘‘ Moth- 
er,” said a little child, ‘‘ my Sunday School teach- 
er tells me that this world is only a place in which 
God lets us live a little while, that we may prepare 
for a better world; but I do not see any body pre- 
paring. I see you preparing to go into th coun- 
try, and aunt Eliza is preparing to come here; but 
I do not see any one preparing to go to heaven. 
If every one wants to go there, why do not they 
try to get ready?”"—Child’s Companion. 
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REFLECTION IN A CHURCH-YARD. 


O, solemn thought! that while I tread 
These habitations of the dead, 
And ponder on each heap, 
Long ere the present week has flown, 
My spirit too may hence have gone, 
And I beside it sleep. 


Each grave, as musing I pass hy, 
Apnears to warn ne, “ moments fly,” 
While voices from each soil 
Methinks re-echo back the sound, 
“To-morrow thou mayst not be found; 





think, and pray; then, when the Sabbath comes, 


Prepare to meet thy God.” 
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gelle, are exhibited now in Boston. 
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‘i THE GIRAFFE. 


The Giraffe, the Ibex, the Bontibok, and the Ga- 
The Proprietor 
intends to take them as far east as Portland—stop- 
ping at intermediate places. 

The Editor of the Youth’s Companion has seen 
this interesting collection of animals, and Would rc- 
commend his young readers to visit them, ‘They are 
not dangerous creatures, like the Lion, the Tiger, and 
the Leopard; but perfectly harmless and delicate— 
the Gazelle especially, is a beautiful little creature. 

The above Picture and the following description of 
the Giraffe, is kindly furnished by Mr. Bartlett, the 
Proprietor, for the Youth’s Companion. 

This stupendous, and beautiful animal, which is 
exquisitely depicted in the above engraving, is ac- 
knowledged to be the greatest wonder of the animal 
kingdom. It is not only the tallest of all known 
creatures, but the rarest and most singular character. 
{t was known to the Persians about two thousand 
years ago, having been brought as a present to Hy- 
daspes, father of Darius I., several centuries before 
the Christian Era,by Abyssinians,who brought it from 
the interior of Africa, where alone it has ever been 
found. 

Atter this we hear no more of it until it was ex- 
hibited to the Romans, by Julius Cesar. From that 
period, until within a few years, its existence has 
been deemed fabulous, and the wonderful descriptions 
of it by Pliny, Strabo, and others, though in nowise 
exceeding the truth, tended to confirm the idea that 
it was a creation of poetic fiction; nor was this im- 
pression entirely removed from the minds of scientific 
waturalists until about ten years ago, when twoliving 
specimens were presented to the kings of England 
and France, by the late Dey of Algiers. ‘The speci- 
men now exhibited to the American people, is one of 
the two brought to this.country by Macomber, Welch, 
& Co. who have been employing expeditions into the 
neart of Central Africa for five years past, and at an 
immense expense, to obtain them. 

The average height of a full grown South African 
Giraffe, is 20 feet, though some have been seen in 
their native wilds, upwards of 21 feet. The length 
from the tip of the tail to the head, is 20 feet; girth, 
18 feet; length of fore leg, 8 feet 2 inches; hind leg, 
8 feet. The one here exhibited, although but thirty 
:wo months old, is 16 feet high, and should the cli- 
mate prove favorable to its health, it will yet grow 
several feet taller. The Giraffe is a gregarious, 
herbaceous, and ruminating quadruped, entirely suz 
generis, in its structure and some of its habits. In its 
general contour, it unites several traits of the ostrich, 
the antelope, the camel, and the stag. The curve of 
its towering neck, which sometimes gives it a height 
of more than twenty feet, throws the grace of the 
ewan into the disproportionate elongation .of the os- 
trich. Its delicately moulded head, greatly improved 
upon that of the camel, has much of the shapely 
beauty of the antelope, whilst its rich and full black 
eye, fringed with long silky lashes, rivals that of the 
famed gazelle. Its forelegs are as admirably symmet- 
rical as those of the. stag, and are as long from the 
cloven hoof to the joint of the shoulder, as the neck 
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is from its base on the shoulder to its junction with 
the head. The great depth of the shoulder, from the 
camel-like protuberance which crowns it, to the joint 
of the clavicle, usually creates the impression that the 
fore legs of this quadruped are most disproportiona- 
bly long when compared with its hind legs, especially 
as the line of its back descends from the neck to the 
tail, in an angle nearly equal to that presented by a 
stag thrown upon its emabet In reality, however, 
the fore and hind legs ure within two inches of the 
same length. 

The front aspect of this creature, presenting an 
orbicular, double convex chest, resting upon its long 
perpendicular degs, and surmounted by a soaring 
neck which bears the creature’s gentle and vivaciously 
expressive head, high above its wondering beholders, 
the privileged occupant of a loftier sphere of vision, 
is unique and striking. ‘This extraordinary elevation 
of the neck and head, viewed in connection with the 
gigantic dimensions of the whole frame, produces an 
impression of mighty stature and agility combined, 
such as no other animal can convey, and which inva- 
riably exceeds expectation, The large dark spots 
which dapple its soft, sleek skin, are not like those 
of the leopard, although it is indebted tq these for a 
moiety of its’ ancient and still common name of 
Cameleopard. ‘They arerather square and irregularly 
angular than circular, and are arranged with much 
regularity. On the head are two small blunt horns, 
about six inches in length, tipt with small tufts of 
erect hair, and standing nearly parallel to each other. 
It has another protuberance, besides these, midway. 
between them on the frontal bone, but not much ele- 
vated, and two others onthe occipital, on each side of 
the mane, as if this remarkable creature was origi- 
nally designed to have five horns. The ears are 
beautifully formed, and the animal having an acute 
sense of hearing, turns them with spirited flexibility in 
the direction of distant sounds, The male and fe- 
male differ so little in appearance from each other 
that they can scarcely be distinguished at a distance 
of twenty paces. The prevailing color of beth, when 
young, is that of a brownish red, which deepens with 
increased age. ‘The female has four teats, bears one 
foal at a birth, and gestates a whole year. 

__ Its ordigary food is the foliage of trees, and partic- 
ularly the'TeaVes of & species of mémosa, called by the 
natives kameel-doorn; but it will eat those of the 
oak, the briar, and nearly all others of an astringent 
flavor, showing a decided preference for those that 
are also aromatic. In its domesticated state, it will 
eat hay, clover and fine straw, like the horse; but, in 
the absence of its natural green food, it is found 
necessary to supply it occasionally with esculent 
roots and juicy fruits. Its tongue is very long and 
black, coated with a hard impervious skin, and pos- 
sessing a tapering contractibility, admirably adapted 
to its gathering its favorite food fromeamong the in- 
volved and formidably prickly branches of the mimosa. 
Its ordinary speed is equal to that of a high bred 
horse, and the length of its majestic strides when in 
full career, perhaps exceeds the powers of any other 
animal. Although timid at the approach of men, it 


defends itself with much valor against the attacks of 
inferior animals, and even of the lion, kicking pow- 
erfully with its heels or rearing on them and striking 
with its fore feet with great rapidity and precision. 
Such is the force of a blow from its extremely long 


legs, that it has. been known to split the skull of a 
lion in pieces. 

In the freedom of its native plains, and when rov- 
ing in those splendid herds in which it is chiefly seen, 
with its unrestrained disposition aad powers in full 
display, the Giraffe is an animal of transcendant 
magnificence and interest. -Exquisitely gifted with 
the senses of sight, scent and hearing, the approach 
of the hunter never fails to startle the browsing 
groups from their woodland retreats, and to send 
them, with their lion-like tails arched high upon their 


-haunches, in full speed over the vast level plains in 


which they rove. Having acquired a distance which 
commands a good circuit of view, the collected herd 
wheel round, lifting their lofty necks to the highest 
stretch, until some tall and patriarchal ‘chieftain of 
the group gives the signal for farther retreat, or fora 
dignified and more leisurely return to the clusters of 
trees on which they feed. If the hunter is bent upon 
pursuit, he will now breathe his steed awhile, know- 
ing that its speed and bottom will soon be taxed to 
the utmost point. When prepared for the start, he 
spurs forward, with his lasso, or noosed rope, ready 
coiled in his right hand for the exercise of his skill. 
He soon finds that the immense strides of his noble 
game are leaving him far behind, and he has recourse 
to the stratagem which his experivnce has taught him 
is indispensable to his success. In common with all 
other wild and timid animals, when pursued, the 
Giraffes direct their course to the windward. The 
hunter, aware of this, turns his horse three or four 
points from the line of their course, as if intending to 
pass therm far ahead; and thus, whilst they keep their 
eye upon him as the pursued ratherthan the pursuer, 
they insensibly approach him—the diagonal line of 
his course converging to them; and he comes into the 
midst of the herd, notwithstanding their superior 
speed, because they have to run a distance equa! to 
about one third of a circle more than their wily foe 
has to perform in the same time. If the hunter has 
well husbanded the strength of his horse, he now 
dashes towards some particular Giraffe—always se- 
lecting the smallest—which he hopes to capture; and 
throwing the noose of his lasso over its head, instant- 
ly leaps from his horse, before the Giraffe has run out 
the length of the long coil which he holds loosely in 
bis hand. ‘The first full tension of the rope, tightens 
the noose round the neck; every struggle increases 
the suffocating ‘mga and the captive falls back 
upon his haunches and reels to the ground. The 
hunter, still keeping the rope moderately strained, 
approaches the exhausted animal, leaps astride its 
head, and using its long neck as a lever for the con- 
trol of its body, firmly holds the creature down until 
the Hottentot achter, rider, who has perchance been 
thrown out in the chase, comes up with other cords 
to bind the captive for its destination. But this 
operation is less easily completed than contemplated. 
Bursting every restraint and springing from the 
ground, the gallant prisoner, though a mere foal, but 
a few months old, will often become furious in de- 
fence of its freedom, striking at the hunter with its 
fore feet, and even pursuing him to the bush or tree 
behind which he usually retreats, until the captive’s 
limbs are entangled in multiplied coils. A wagon is 
then brought from the hunter’s encampment—«ften 
six or seven hours’ journey distant—and water, wel- 
come water, not often to be found on the open aad 
arid plains, is brought to assuage the thirst of mar 
and beast—a thirst, of which those who have not 
hunted the swift Giraffe, in the merciless glare ofa 
torrid sun, can form but a slight idea. 

This Giraffe was captured, with others, by Mr. 
John Clayton, agent of Macomber, Welch, & Co. 
the proprietors, in the Great Kaliharri Desert of 
South Africa, in Lat. 25 30S. and Lon. 25 BE. Inthe 
course of these journies, extending nearly to the 
tropic of Capricorn, and far deeper into the unex- 
plored regions of Central Africa than any other c'vil- 
ized traveller had ever penetrated, Mr. Clayton cap- 
tured many Giraffes; but it was not until his expedi- 
tion of 1835 and ’6, that he succeeded in bringing any 
of them alive to Cape Town. Of eleven which he 
caught on this occasion, seven died in the course of 
his return, in consequence of bruises incurred in their 
struggles, and the long deprivation of water and milk, 
which, during a journey of 1200 miles could only be 
obtained at stages far distant from each other. Of 
the four which he brought to the Cape, one died from 
an abscess, and another from an injury received in 
putting it on board the vessel for exportation. The 
two survivors arrived in this country from the Cape 
on the 7th of June, 1838, in the barque Prudent, after 
a voyage of fifty-one days, and when landed they had 
cost the proprietors upwards of $30.000. The one 
here exhibited is a female, and is thirty-two months 





old. Being a native of a very warm climate, it will be 
necessary to remove her to the South in a few weeks. 
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